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ONE DOWN------ 


The Editorial Com- 
mitteeofthis Journal, 
withthis number, com- 
pletes the first volume 
for the membership of 
our Association, Using 
mimeograph as the form 
of production in order 
to cut down on expense, 
we now feel that we 
should raise the fol- 
lowing questions with 
Our membership: Has 
the Journal met some 
of your needs? Does 
the type of material 
presented warrant con- 
sideration at the busi- 
ness meeting of our As- 
sociation at Milwaukee 
in September of the — 
question of whether it 
should hereafter be 
presented in printed 
format? What sugges- 
tions do you have for 
improvement? Won't 
give some thought 
these questions the 
better to discuss the 
Journal at Milwaukee. 


Our thanks go to 
various members of our 
Association who have 
contributed out of the 
wealth of their back- 
ground in making sug- 
gestions, etc. Austin 
H. MacCormick,Dr. Ben- 
jamin Frank, Price Che- 
nault, Herman Spector, 
Dr. Lloyd Yepsen, and 
Dr. Glenn M. Kendall 
are high on the list of 
being in this category. 


And especial 
vote of thanks goes 
to Col. Leroy Weaver, 
Superintendent of EHl- 


Continued on Page 91 
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‘Sources 


OUR PROGRAM FOR THE MILWAUKEE CONGRESS 


Judging from all advance 
notices, the Annual Congress of 
Corrections at Milwaukee this 
year (Sept. 25-30) should be 
one of the most notable of the 
annual meetings. In planning 
the programs for all sessions, 
emphasis is being placed on 
fresh points of view and a re- 
statement of basic problems in 
terms of modern progressive cor- 
rectional practices. A large 
attendance is anticipated and 
we hope to see a large repre~ 
sentation of our C. Es. A. mem- 
bership. 


‘The program devoted to Cor- 
rectional Education will consist 
of two afternoon meetings. The 
first one on Problems in Cor- 
rectional Education will bea 
discussion of Needs and Limita- 
tions in Curriculum Development, 
Training the Inmate for Employ- 
ability, and the problem of 
and Selection of In- 
structional Materials. A second 
afternoon session will be a 
joint meeting of the Correc- 
tional Education Association and 
the Committee on Institution 
Libraries. The general. topic 
will be the Library as an Hdu- 
cational Center and will be 
discussed from the point of 
view of the administrator, the 
educator, and the librarian. 


ii 


A general morning session 
sponsored by both the Correc- 
tional Education Association and 
the Correctional Service As- 
sociates is one of broader in- 
terest and is planned as a forum 
type of meeting on the questions 
Can the Prison System be Pro- 
fessionalized? Four speakers, 
a university professor, a promi- 
nent executive in the field of 
probation and parole, a warden, 
and an educator will give their 
answer to this question. 


Another important meeting 
of interest to educators will 
be the reports of the Committee 
on Institution Libraries which 
include a Library Manual whica 
has been in preparation for 
sometime and a Book List for 
Institution Libraries. 


Future issues of the Journal 
will publish all the pape-s 
which are presented at the var+ 
ious meetings. Those who caen- 
not attend the Congress will 
have the meetings brought to 
them through the medium of this 


Journal. Those who do attend 
will have the benefit of par- 


ticipation as well as a perma- 
nent record of the Association's 
proceedings. 


Benjamin Frank, Ph.D. 
President 
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NAVY CORRECTIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM . 


Donald D. Brewer, M.A. 
Technical Assistant 
Corrective Services Branch 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Navy Correctional Pro- 
gram is based on the concept 
that confinement in itself is 
not corrective and that to ben- 
efit either the prisoner or so- 
ciety there must be coupled with 
it an attempt at improvement in 
the character of the offender. 
Responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of the sentences of the 
court as they relate to confine- 
ment carries with it the addi- 
tional responsibility for treat- 
ment that will be corrective in 
neturee This implies not only 
that the basic needs of the pri- 
soner shall be met but that 
opportunity shall be provided 
through training,work and other 
special programs to 9vercome 
those deficiencies which have 
contributed to his status as a 
prisoner. 


During the war years it was 
realized that all offenders 
against military law were not 
serious criminals and that many 
of them were potentially suit- 
able for further service. Recog- 
nizing this fact, and in an ef- 
fort to conserve all possible 
manpower to meet the demands of 
tne service, special retraining 
programs were established for 
tnose found suitable for further 
cuty: These programs were carried 
on in two specifically estab- 
lished retraining commands, and 


on a modified basis, in all ac- 
tivities designated forthe con- 
finement of general court-martial 
prisoners. They were designed 
to help the offender so that he 
might develop to the point where 
he could meet the problems that 
would face him upon return to 
duty and thus were based on 
rigorous physical, military and 
naval training schedules. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on 
orientating the offender in an 
understanding of the service 2n4 
its needs. The goal was to heip 
square away the individual and 
remove or alleviate the problems 
that got him into difficulty so 
that upon return to duty he would 
actually be better qualified 
than prior to confinement. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five percen: 
of all men confined were restored 
to duty and better than sixty- 
eight percent of those restored 
completed their probationary 
period satisfactorily. 


Since demobilization, the 
Navy has continued the correc- 
tional program under the same 
policies that were established 
during the war period. It now 
operates four major places o7 
confinement, two disciplinary 
barracks and two retraining ccm- 
mands. The policy of restoring 
to duty all offenders who prove 
suitable has been continued. At 
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this time about thirty percent 
of all men sentenced to confine- 
ment by a general court martial 
are restored to duty. Vocational 
orientation programs and train- 
ing programs to prepare men for 


civilian life have been inten- 
sified in disciplinary barracks: 
and the policy of transferring 
certain types of non-military 
offenders to the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons has been inaugurated.. 


Characteristics of Naval Pri- 
soners: Since any training pro- 
gram to be effective must be 
based upon the characteristics 
of the group to be trained, a few 
facts about naval general court- 
martial prisoners would seem to 
be vertinent. At the present 
time, eighty four percent of all 
men confined in retraining com- 
mends and disciplinary barracks 
ares committed for offenses the 
uneipal charge of which con- 
stituted military offenses. 

borcy-eight percent‘of this group 
were convicted of some type of 
«bsence offense. The average 
Lensth of sentence for all of- 
feises is one year and ten months 
avd the average time served is 
“our months twenty-four days at: 
retraining commands and eleven 
morths at disciplinary barracks. 
The average age is 2% years 2 
months with a range from 17 to 
«'; 20.8% fall within the range 
ef 20 years and below; 60.48% 
21-25; 13.52% between 
4.82% between 31-40; .4% 
ovoe 40. Grade level as based 
c.. education claimed at the time 
cf commitment shows that the 
evTerage grade completed was 8.97, 
(‘pletion of less than fifth 
was claimed by1.77%, while 
claimed completion of 
cigath grade or above. Completed 


work beyond the high school level 


was claimed by .95%. 


Staff; At each 


command, the 


training program is the direct 
responsibility of a training 
officer who acts’as department 
head t% coordinate and develop 
all phases of the activity's 
training program. At discipli- 
nary barracks he is assisted by 


civilian educational admini- 


strator, who is responsible to 
the training officer and to the 
commanding officer for developing 
and maintaining in a prefessional 
manner a program of academic and 
vocational training and who is 
specifically charged with keeping 
the training officer advised of 
the training and educational 
deficiencies,needs andinterests 
of the prisoners. Each commend 
has a clinical psychologist e-d 
a psychiatrist who participates 
in:some phases of the trairii- 
program, particularly in respe.: 
to courses on personal orienta- 
tion and social education. The 
psychologist also workswith ix 
training department inregaré :. 
the testing and vocational g:::-- 
ance program. The instruc:°r 
force consists of regular rn» 
rated men who teach those s: 

jects appropriate to their .-°.-: 

ticular specialty supplemen:.. 
by parttime civilian instructcis 
for the evening program. 


In addition tothe personn::. 
charged specifically with traiu- 


ing, each command has on its 
staff a chaplain, welfare aad 
recreation officer, industriss 


officers ‘and a classification 
and assignment officer, who ‘is 
assisted by civilians trainec .n 
social work or .allied fielis. 
Programming for prisoners is 
controlled by the assignmen: 
committee which »perates in 
same manner as the classifi-«.- 
tion committee in civilian ia-~ 
stitutions. 


Personal and Social Orientation: 
At all four commands, every ¢.- 
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fort is made to develop the 
training program so that it will 
follow a consistent and logical 
sequence relatedto the prisoners 
present situation and future 
plans. Starting with the orien- 
tation of prisoners doing the 
initial reception period and 
following through the pre-release 
program, considerable emphasis 
is given to the importance of 
personal and social adjustment, 
whether it be for return to ac- 
tive duty or to civilian life. 
Recently a special unit covering 
this phase has been established 
and is now in operation on an 
experimental basis. Its purpose 
is to develop positive attitudes 
end desirable social conduct 
vactner than academic mastery or 
the acquisition of specific 
skills. It is conducted pri- 
wearily by the clinical psycho- 
lezist and psychiatrist. The 
fuurc main objectives of the 
ecorses briefly stated are: 
.‘ To enablé the psychologist 
tos determine the individual ad- 
suctment of the men in terms of 
(eeir antitudes’ and abilities, 
personal adjustment towards 

remselves, the Navy and to or- 
Giaary social situations, their 
ova gself-appraisal of present 
status and general life adjust- 
nent; (2) To develop the man's 
uiderstanding of what is con- 
-.dered adequate and inadequate 
conavior, with an attempt to 
s:vive at an acceptable guide 
fo7 conduct; (3) To improve the 
maits ability to live with him- 
seiP, cope with daily social 
s' csiations, to see things as they 
restly are, and to accept other 
s-Gividuals with more under- 
svauding; (4) To help the men 
dev2lop a better attitude towards 
t.2 Navy, American ideals of 
C2u0cracy and rights and duties 
of eitizenship. 


The instructional material 


of this unit is based on group 
discussions, lectures and indi- 
vidual conferences. In developing 
the program it was found neces- 
sary to center the first dis- 
cussions around the immediate 
problems of confinement and the 
man's relation to confinement. 
The curriculum is scheduled as 
a four-week basic unit. This is 
correlated with the prisoner 
orientation program conducted 
during the reception period and 
with special discussions and 
individual conferences during 
the entire periodof confinement. 
The pre-release program includes 
a re-emphasis of the principal 
factors developed during the 
course with particular attention 
given to the adjustment problems 
that will confront the prisoner 
upon release. 


The four weeks course in- 
cludes elementary psychologi: 2). 
principles as well as some o:' 
the chief factors affecting tne 
role of the adult in socicet;. 
Consideration is given to s22hi 
subjects as the effect of chi...i- 
hood and adolescence on the éc«- 
velopment of behavior patterz:3, 
learning, motivation, competi- 
tion, escape from reality, et>. 
Included also is study of the 
psychological needs of individucis. 
such as vocational and economic 
needs, sphere of dependence, 
independence and inter-—dependence 
of individuals, and marital and 
sexual relationships. The roe 
of the adultin societyis covered 
by such topics as educati»a, 
social security, politics, de- 
mocracy, federal governmeni, 
business, family life and civic 
responsibilities. The curricui:m 
outline, which provides for 
siderable flexibility and 2:6 
individual development at ea:h 
command, covers the main topics 
as outlined above. 
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Naval Re-Training Commands: Since 
the prisoners confined in re- 
training commands are to be re- 
turned to duty, their prime 
function is to conduct a prac- 
tical and intensive restoration 
to duty program in order that 
these men may go back to duty 
as an asset to the service. It 
has been found that the ~ basic 
attitudes regarding the service 
and a lack of understanding of 
service regulations and respon- 
sibilities in a high percentage 
of cases, has been the principal 
causal factor in disciplinary 
action. For this reason par- 
ticular emphasis is given to. the 
personal and social orientation 
urit.e At these commands, this 
is started during the reception 
period and continues on a one 
reriod aday basis as an integral 
part of the basic service train- 
ing program. This is followed 
thicoughin the pre-release period 
where emphasis is placed upon 
aijgustment problems that must 
be met upon return to duty. 
Tiscusstons centered around such 
subjects as “Have I solved my 
own preolems?*, "What has re- 
“raining prepared me for?", "will 
a regular outfit accept me?", 
can I help the Navy and how 
cua the Navy help me?". The 
vasic training program is five 
‘weoks in length and provides 
iuc a minimum of thirty periods 
per week and includes besides 
<i basic work and the personal 
ec*ustment curricula, physical 
taining and military drill. In 
4ution to this, full oppor- 
tuiity is provided for voluntary 
evening training in general high 
¢-1001 subjects and elementary 
tiaining is required for all men 
wh. are below the fifth grade 


lsv9l of proficiency. Men are 
assigned to this program im- 
mediately after release from 


clarantine and remain there until 
ty 1e required level of proficiency 
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is reached or inadequacy to do 
so is determined. 


Disciplinary Barracks: The gen- 
eral aim of the program in dis- 
ciplinary barracks is to assist 
the men to profit from their 
confinement, so they will de- 
velop adequacy to meet the ad- 
justment to civil life, both 
personally and vocationally. As 
this program's chief aim.is to 
correct the conduct of individual 
men, the curricula is based so 
as to best utilize the abilities 
and backgrounds of the trainee. 
For this reason, included with 
the vocational training program, 
the personal adjustment unit 
also given at disciplinary bev~ 
racks pointed toward adjustment 
to civil life rather than to the 
service. 


£ 
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Basic 


elementary 
for those 


courses 
testing below tre 
fifth grade level are required 
at disciplinary barracks as we 
as at retraining commands alo | 
volunteer evening programs 
also offered and all men =.1 
couraged to participate. Mie 
courses available through 
United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute forma basis for th's 
program. 


The vocational trainins 
program is two-fold; (a) formal 
classroom and shop instructions 
and training and (b) on-the-jcb 
training conducted in conjun-- 
tion ‘with the work performed eat 
the barracks in the works Gz- 
partment. In developing the 
vocational training program, each 
activity has adapted it to tne 
facilities available at the ii - 
stitution and in keeping wich 
the general industrial pregrari:. - 
For example, the industrial pi-:- 
gram at each of the activitics 
includes a large typewriter :e- 
pair project. This provides 
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excellent facilities for both 
specific and on-the-job voca~- 
tional training. At the Ports- 
mouth Disciplinary Barracks,the 
green house has been developed 
into an excellent training pro- 
ject which has aroused consider- 
able interest among the prisoners 
and has led to some excellent 
post release replacements. Other 
training Offered includes tail- 
oring, printing, cooking and 
baking, auto mechanics, plumbing, 
carpentry and other allied trades. 


Of particular interest is 
the apprenticeship program de- 
veloped by the educational ad- 
ministrator and the staff of the 
Ninciplinary Barracks at San 
Fsivo, Through the California 
Stave Department of Education 
-ud with the active cooperation 
LP the Long Beach City College, 
program is now operating 
6.3 a fully authorized state pro- 
Prior to establishment, 
“12 program was presented and 
eporoved by the local appren- 

committees in the area. 
[hese aco committees made up of 
employers and employees 

each occupational field. 
--.3.1 committee agreed to accept 
re. into their unions who com- 
pisced the courses at the dis- 
ciptinary barracks. They also 
vorsed out arrangements whereby 
evoventiceship ‘committees in 
ciier localities would accept 
'..2 men upon receipt of a letter 
wecommendation from the spon- 
Work details specified for 

this program carry with them 
evtning classes in instruction 
ish are required. Present 
programs include 
carpentry, auto mechanics, laundry 
erd dry cleaning, cooking and 
vexing. drafting and blueprint 
rezding and industrial mathe- 
matics. It is hoped to extend 
this program to other fields in 
the near future. Upon discharge, 


the prisoner is furnished with 
certification of the amount of 
work he has covered inthe even- 
ing classes and an appraisal of 
the practical work done in shops 
during the day. Long Beach school 
officials have further indicated 
that work completed in this 
program will also entitle the 
men to high school or junior 
high school credit. 


Vocational Guidance: The guid- 
ance and counselling aspects of 
the vocational program are not 
neglected. Basic tests are given 
both through the education de- 
partment and the psychological 
services. In addition, every 
effort is made to follow through 
by individual counselling and 
the use of community resources 
so that suitable placements can 
be made upon release. 


At Portsmouth the State 
Employment Service is furnishin;z 
excellent assistance not orly 
in the placement of men after 
release but in guidance azd 
assistance in planning the <.a- 
stitutional program. The Gene:al 
Aptitude Test Battery which :: 
the standard test given by tne 
Employment Service is given %) 
all commitments duringthe qua>- 
antine period and these scoies 
are used by the Classification 
Assignment Committee in devel- 
oping the program for the indi- 
vidual prisoner. State tech- 
nicians trained civilian person- 
nel on the staff of the Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks in adminis- 
tering the battery and in the 
interpretation of the results. 
Battery scores aré reported ‘%o 
the local office and are later 
available to the office in tne 
community to which the rpriscrer 
is released. Individual]. .ounsei-: 
ling interviews are given by a 
representative of the local of- 
fice who visits the institution 
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weekly. 
holds 

those about to be released where 
such general subjects as "look=- 


At this time he also 
group discussions with 


ing fora job", "how the em- 
ployment service operates", 
"how to go through an employ- 
ment~seeking interview", "how to 
surmount the lack of honorable 
discharge handicaps" are dis- 
cussed, as well as the current 
picture of the national labor 
market. The standard applica- 
‘tion is given each individual 
to furnish his home office. The 
letter of introduction which he 
also presents does not mention 
the nature of his counselling 
problem but merely requests his 
direct referral to a counsdllor. 
That this program has worked out 
cecisfactorily is witnessed by 
che many letters received from 
wen who have been able to secure 
jcos as a result of this assis- 
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The service of the State em- 
ployment services are used at 
£ll of the activities and repre- 
sentatives visit regularly. At 
San Pedro an interesting element 
of the counselling program in- 
viudes the use of graduate stu- 


Cents from nearby universities 
to assist in the testing pro- 
eran. Basic performance tests 


are given including the Kuder 
Preference Record. 


esial Activities: Closely 
(risa to the more formal train- 

~ programs conducted at both 
retraining commands and dis- 
ciplinaxy barracks are the many 
activities conducted for 
1.0 prisoners. In the field of 
recreation én active sports pro- 
gerem is in operation at all of 
“fe gommands which includes such 
incividval sports as boxing and 
the usuel team or group sports 
programs. Movies, hobby shops, 
and outside entertainers are an 
integral part of the program. 
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Special classes to meet par- 
ticular interests have been most 
successful. One command has had 
particular success with a public 
speaking class sponsored by the 
chaplain. Others have had suc- 
cess with musical appreciation 
programs. All activities operate 
a band, and each has its own 
publication put out by the 
prisoners. Library facilities 
are provided on the same basis 
as all other naval activities. 
This guarantees a complete li- 
brary with basic reference ma- 
terial as well as current and 
popular fiction and non-fiction. 
The disciplinary barracks, through 
the cooperation of represent2- 
tives of boththe Veterans Bure2 
andthe State Employment Service; 
are compiling extensive libraries 
On occupational information. 


In conclusion it should be 
noted that while the basi: 
principles of the training ci.- 
ricula are approved by 7%. 
Training Division of the Bure.u 
of Naval Personnel, every 
sible latitude is allowed tn- 
individual commands to deveic: 
their programs in keeping w22.1 
their facilities and utilizing 
fully the resources of the cor- 
munity in which they are locat« } 
While ths program is laborin* 
under many handicaps, includi>-.-; 
the comparatively short tite 
the prisoners are available andi 
the comparatively heavy turnover 
of military staff personnel, it 
is believed that continuing pio- 
gress has been made. The [:9- 
grams as nowoperating aregeered 
to the dualmissions of the con- 
finement activities. For 
restoredte honorable duty, iy 
attempt to provide basic kn w- 
ledge of the service ar: assis- 
tance in the development o? 
personal attitudes which wiil 
assist them in their future 
naval careers. For those 
charged to civilian life ti.27 


“os 


attempt to provide mt only some 
of the basic knowledge and skills 
to assist them in future occu- 
pational growth but assistance 


in ‘meeting the problems’ con- 
fronting them upon return to a 
civilian society. 


WORK-EXPERIENCE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 


AND CORRECTIVE INSTITUTIONS* 


Ge BE. McGrew, M.Ae 

District Supervisor 
Trade and industrial Education 
State Department of Education 

Camden, South Carolina 


Many educational and cor- 
reei.ive institutions engage in 
roduction type work-experience 
-vaining programs. Some of the 
yroluctive work serves primarily 
to :nraintain the institution and 
has little regard for training 
values; some is organized with 
wen defined training gcals. 
This report reviews the experi- 
mnees o. persons engaged in the 
Latter cope program and the ex- 
tent to which this production 
was sold to the general public. 


In 1947 an inquiry was sent 
to selected institutions having 
Production type work-experience 
training programs. This list 
omprissd private residential 
institutions, selected units of 
Ttace and Federal correctional 

:-cems in a number of states, 
several public non-resi- 
schools. All agencies 
selected were chosen on a basis 
ef »eins engaged in the education 
ani training of youth from ap- 

reximacely fourteen years to 


twenty years of age. A total of 
thirty-seven inquiries were sent 
out, and thirty-one replies wer? 
received. 


Among the replies from thre 
institutions were many stoa’*s~ 
ments that showed similar poi: . 
and findings. In general, *.:.- 
sale of products by State end 
Federal correctional inst: *-- 
tions was restricted to 
State or Federally operated js:- 
stitutions or agencies, with * 2 
exception of inmate handicraf:s. 


Among the exceptions to ti... 
general rule was the practice 
one institution where, in t.2 
auto shops, cars were refinished, 
fenders and bodies repaired 
The men were taught to do gei- 
eral refinishing of cars. Tie 
work was done for the general 
public. 


One of the problems tc be 
considered in doing product‘on 
work at some agencies was tiiat 


Extract of mimeographed Bulletin No. 1, issued by New York Sit: 2te 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Itheoca. 
‘ew. York, March,1949. The Bulletin is available without chazge, ai 
Cetciled tables of findings and sources of 
“cae Bulletin. 


information are given in 


of maintaining a tax-exempt 
status. The Berkshire Industrial 
Farm at Canaan,New York, é¢ited: 


"We produce nothing com- 
mercially because we are a 
tax-exempt institution." 


A letter from Mr. Clinton 
W. Areson, Superintendent of the 
State Agricultural end Industrial 
School at Industry, New York, 
reported on the value of work 
habits learned outside of school: 


"The fact that our boys do 
learn work habits, I think, 
is borne out by the ex- 
perience of neighborhood 
farmers. Last year out of 
160 boys we had only one 
returned for poor work. 


These boys go out in the 
morning and come back in 
the evening, the farmers 


calling for them." 


The Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School at Hawthorne, New York 
found that outside work was a 
"Sransitional experience": 


"Very little work is ever 
done for outsiders, though 
some of our older boys and 
girls who are preparing to 
leave may be given a tran- 
sitional experience at a 
real job with an employer 
within commuting distance 
of the school. On occasion 
a visitor to our Print Shop 
or Garment Operating Shop 
may order a box of sta- 
ticonery or an apron, but 
this is not in a nature of 
regular selling." 


The agencies were not uni- 
formly agreed on the advisability 
of madatenance and production 
type training. They recommended 
sefeguards. Mr. R. E. Farrell, 
or the State Training School of 
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Red Wing, Minnesota noted one 
danger: 


"The danger of this type of 
vocational training is that 
it is possible for the job 
to supersede the training 
of the individual, and to 
avoid that situation, strong, 
efficient and close super- 
Vision and guidance must 
be carried out." 


He continued in the same letter: 


"The manufacture and pro- 
duction of articles for 
sale can have the same 
handicap as maintenance, 
It is too easy to develcr 
a philosophy that is ecc- 
nomical rather than to giv: 
attention to skill and :n- 
struction on a broader base 
needed in vocational tra:r- 
ing. Then, too, public 
ion must be regarded in 


any tax supported edura- 
tional institution. Tne 
several trades and 


nesses do not look wit. 
favor on any competit.c.. 
that may come from inc‘ :- 
tutions. A manufactures of 
any article that could te 
produced in an instituti::, 
or a labor group, offerir: 
the same type of serv? 
would both look unkinaly 
toward such practice." 


Where production has been 
given first consideration. it 
has not always been found to ve 


a worthwhile undertaking. 
W. M. McGuire, Supervisor of 
Education of the Federal Cur- 


rectional Institution at Eng. e- 
wood, Colorado, reported his «2 - 


perience with boys fourteer io 
eighteen years of age: 


"At one time we had a wooa~ 
working shop which maru- 


° 
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factured ‘items for govern- 
ment use during the war 
that was classified as an 
industry. However, we found 
that it was difficult to 
meet a definite production 
schedule with young treinees 
having little or no ex- 
perience and who were not 
with us long enough to gain 
a great amount of profici- 
ency. The average length 
of time a boy is with us 
probably does not éxceed 
sixteen to seventeen months. 
We found that it was more 
Satisfactory for this age 
group to keep them employed 

a vocational training 
basis rather thanon an in- 

dustrial production, sched 


Ability to compete favor- 
abiy with private industry with- 
out being able to buy in quan- 
tity prices orto have equipment 
of similar efficiency was dif- 
ficult. 


Overcoring Problems 


Mr. F. Lovell: Bixby, Deputy 
Commissioner in Charge of Cor- 
rection and Parole, Department 
cf Institutions and Agencies, 
bg of. New Jersey, affirmed 
nis department 's belief in the 
importance of vocational train- 
ing given in oonnection with 
maintenance and operation of the 
nhysical plants of the insti- 
-ions. He offered a solution 
overcoming’ somie- of the dif- 
Ficulties: 


"Po a great extent our vo- 


cetional training is given . 


in connection with the 
maintenance and operation 
of the physical plants of 


the ,institution, the farn, . 


anc. .dother institution al 
activities such as the 
lauftdry and the kitchen. 


We believe that this is the 
only way to 4do effective 
training since young people 
do not’ seem to get much 
incentive from work that 
does not have a pretty 


practical application and 
use.‘ 


"There are certain difficul- 
ties in. organizing training 
programs which rely upon 
maintenance and operation 
since it is not always 
possible to observe a peda- 
gogical sequence of opera- 
tions. However, we find 
that this hurdle can be 
cleared by job analysis 
and individual records upen 
which individual inmates’ 
performance are recordec.* 


A searching survey of the 
Boys' Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, published in 194C 
pointed out some of the probirms 
which were connected with p:0- 
duction and maintenance and whch 
were typical of the probler:3 
and errors to be avoided i-. 
administration; 


Vocational Education - A vo- 
cational education is ths 
prime necessity of many <% 
these youths. Too 
state schools list as vo- 
cational education a rro- 
gram which is solely ons 
of maintaining the insti- 
tuticn. Youths are taucit 
those things they needc to 
know to assist the mechanic, 
the tailor, the shoemaker, 
or electrician in perfc7:- 
ing these operations *s- 
sential to School maint 
ance. Such a prczgrar. is 
not vocational 
Until a staff with teach: 
‘ability and technical s. 

is available arc. until 
youths are placed in vcca- 


~ 
‘ 
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tions because of their own 
interests and capabilities, 
a@ program of vocational 
education has not been pro- 
vided despite the listing 
of dozens of trade courses. 


The assignment of inmates 
to occupations which were inap=- 
propriate was recognized as an- 
other problem: 


Marketability of Skills - 
Some of the Occupations at 


which the boys work for — 
almost their entire time. 


at ‘the School have little 
market value outside of an 
institution. There are now 
mending machines on the 
market, and one of these 
could do a‘ better job in 


an hour than the dezen boys 


who work in the mending 
room spend a day in doing. 
One boy was found who has 


been in that department: 


for almost a year. Has the 
institution fitted that boy 
to return td his community 
better prepared to make an 
adjustment, occupational or 


otherwise? About the only’ 


market a boy could find for 
the skills he learns inthe 
shoe shop would be at an- 
Other institution such as 
the Mansfield Reformatory. 
Modern shoe manufacturers 
do not make shoes of this 
type. 


Four Negro boys were found 
assigned to the machine 
shop. This trade is almost 
useless to the Negro be- 
cause it is one tradition- 
ally closed to him. There 
are a few Negro boys work- 
ing as cooks, waiters, jani- 
tors, and house cleaners, 


yet these ‘are the occupa 


tions in which they will 
have the greatest oppor- 


tunities. Kitchen and dining 
hall work offers a splendid 
opportunity for the training 
of Negro boys in the in- 
stitution. 


With adequate direction, it 
is possible for teen-age boys to 
accomplish production tasks of 
considerable difficulty and com- 
mercial value. This fact was 
demonstrated in the building 
activities undertaken by some 
institutions with inmate or 
student labor. 


Mr. Eugene S,. Keller, Super- 
intendent, writing of the Penn- 
Sylvania Industrial Schools at 
White Hill, reported that five 
buildings were constructed with 
inmate labor. The buildings were 
of brick, tile, and steel. All 
work except the steel work was 
done by the inmates in the var- 
ious maintenance shaps. 


One of the tketter known 
public school production type 
training programs is the one in 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. The com- 
monly voiced objections to this 
type of training have been met 
successfully, and labor and in- 
dustry cooperate wholeheartedly. 
Je Be. Coleman and W. F. Opper- 


man, describing the program, 
wrote: 


In LaCrosse, labor and in- 
dustry co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the voca- 
tional and adult schools, 
The heads: of labor unions 
and presidents of the largest 
industrial concerns in the 
city have sat upon the 
board of vocational and 
adult education and sanc- 
tioned the production method 
of training.. Common argu- 


‘ments directed against the 


method are, “It is danger- 
ous," 


"Aren't yqu afraid 


: 
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to do it?" "Labor and in- 
dustry won't permit it." 
Of course there will be 
objections, and we must 
admit that objections have 
been voiced in our town. 
But the plan is essentially 
right and highly efficient 
for all concernied,--the 
school, labor, industry, 
the trainee, and the general 
public. For that reason 
one needs but to have faith 
that right will prevail, 
and in that faith work 
judiciously, tactfully, and 
continuously toward effi- 
cient education through the 
production method. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM TH® INQUIRY 


Institutions seem to agree 
almost uniformly that there were 
decirable values to be obtained 
from production type and main- 
tenance training, provided that 
adequate safeguards were main- 
cained. The importance of train-~ 
log in adequate related subject 
matter was emphasized. The danger 
of losing sight of the training 
in attempting to master the 
economics of the situation was 
a constant pitfall. 


The appropriateness of the 
training in ultimate usefulness 


CORRECTIONAL TRAINING AND TREATMENT SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


to the trainee must be considered 
in planning the program and in 
placing the trainees. Meeting 
institutional and economic needs 
has frequently over~shadowed con- 
sideration of the marketability 
of the skills taught. 


The inquiry demonstrates 
that training was given ina 
wide variety of occupations. 
Some factors limiting the variety 
of skills taught and the mastery 
of these skills were: (1) length 
of stay of the individual in 
the school, (2) usefulness to 
the institution of the products 
made, and (3) usefulness of the 
training to the trainee when he 
leaves the school. 


When considering marketable 
products and services, one muci?. 
give preference to products aid 
services which will not compete 
unduly with local industries anc 
tradesmen. They must be pro: 
ducts or services for whixk 
there exists, or can be create’. 
an’ adequate demand. Busines3- 
like administration and modern 
equipment are essential if taz 
program is to compete succes: 
fully with other producers’ prc- 
grams and if the product is *o 
sell within the market pri:ve 
range. 


A number of people located in the Bay area who are interested 
in correction problems have formed an organization ‘tentatively 
called the "Correctional Training and Treatment Society." 


The first general open meeting was held Tuesday, June 21, at 
ths San Quentin Recreation Hall at 6 p.m. Members of the Temporary 
Executive Committee were: Benjamin Baer, Raymond Corsini, Herman 


Spector, Floyd Voight, Erich Yarkin. 


issue. 


Mr. Spector has promised us a 


complete report for our next 


~ 
fia’ 


THE USE OF FILMS IN ORIENTATION 


P. McHenry, M.S. 
Supervisor of Instructor Training and Teaching Aids 
Bureau of Prisons 
25, ‘De C. 


The use of motion. pictures 
and slide films is somewhat new 
in orientation programs. How- 
ever, it is believed that the 
use Of carefully selected fiims 
can make a fine contribution 
toward the develooment of the 
proper frame cf mind on the part 
of the inmate for planning and 
accepting a constructive indi- 
vidualized program. 


How the inmate is to be 
oriented is as important as what 
information he will acquire. 
Orientation is a learning pro- 
cess. If we give a literate 
person a pamphlet to read, he 
will learn something of the 
subject matter, but not as much 
as if he also hears it and sees 
it. For example, if we want to 
acquaint the new inmate with 


the library, he will learn more. 


if he sees the library and 
listens to someone discussing 
it than if he merely reads about 
it. However, the showing of a 
well-selected film such as KVYOW- 
ING YOUR LIBRARY followed by a 
planned discussion (not a lec- 
ture) brings gratifying results, 
especially when used in connec- 
tion with a guided tour of the 
institutional library. 


Upon entering prison for 
the first time, the inmate has 
little knowledge and perhaps 
little interest in the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the insti- 
tution for improving his general 
education or developing his 
skills in an appropriate occu- 
pation. It is the responsibility 
of the educational staff to ac- 
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quaint him with the facilities, 
oppertunities, and avenues open 
for self-improvement and train- 
ing. It is also up to the staff 
to determine suitable methods 
and manner of presentation which 
will not clash with the inmate's 
preconceived notions, relative 
to training. In other words, 
moralizing and lecturing do not 
do the job of creating desir- 
able attitudes and interest in 
training. 


The staff faces adifficult 
problem in attempting to inter- 
est adults in subjects which 
they look upon as childish ov 
juvenile, or other subjects whi71 
they consider too advanced for 
their comprehension or for gen- 
eral education in general. 
the most part, the new inmate; 
have little or no skill in any 
Occupation on the outside. Uv? 
the first mention of educatio. 
and training many new prisore’:s 
think of it as drudgery ratt.:- 
than interest and satisfactio.. 
Perhaps one of the best ways to 
arouse and sustain interest in 


education and vocational train- 


ing is through-the use of visval 
aids. Of course for these visu2l 
aids to be most helpful, thor 
should show actual activities of 
the institution. Another meas 
of picturing to the new inmace 
the learning opportunities a:-: 
forded by the institution woud 
be through a well-selected grou) 
of outside films. The list or 
films telow are merely suggestive 
as to type of films that misat 
be selected and used in an ori- 
entation program. 


Befnre meeting with the 


inmate group, the staff member 
should: 


1. Preview the film. Titles 
are often misleading as to 
content. Therefore, the 
staff member should be 
familiar with the content 
before deciding upon its 
use. In selecting films, 
consider such factors as: 
Will the film be real and 
understandable to the in- 
mate? Is the film appro- 
priate; that is, is it too 
_long, ‘too short, too broad 
or too narrow in scope, 
too elementary or too ad- 
vanced? What facts, ideas, 
conceptions, or attitudes 
will the inmate get from 
the film? 


2. After selecting a film 
and studying the accom- 
panying guides, plan its 
use carefully. 


The steps to be followed in 
using films: 


1. It is extremely impor- 
tant that the inmate group 
know what to look for and 
why. This can be accom- 
plished by explaining the 
purpose of the filmand its 
relationship to the work 
as conducted in the insti- 
tution, also by pointing 
out a few definite things 
to observe. 


2. Show the film. 


3. Follow-up. It is im- 


portant to have a well- 
planned discussion based 
on the film and in con- 
nection with the discus- 
sion, the staff member has 
an excellent opportunity 
to further expand upon 


similar facilities and op- 


portunities afforded by 
the institution. 


TYPE OF FILMS SUITABLE FOR ORI- 
ENTATION PROGRAM. 


Personal and Social Development: 


American Anniversary 16sd Nat'l 
Mfg. Assn. Young immigrant dis- 
covers and appreciates the many 
freedoms existing in America. 
Rises to a. position of leader- 
ship in a factory and community 
by applying pains and responsi- 
bilities of the kind of life 
characteristically American. 


Aptitudes and Occupations. 16sd 
Coronet. Based on sound voca- 
tional and clinical psychology. 
helps -the student understand 
aptitudes and howto apply kncw- 
ledge of them toward an intel- 
ligent choice of vocation. Ans- 
lyzes and illustrates six basi: 
aptitudes—mechanical, clerics. 
social, musical, artistic, end 
scholastic. 


Body Care and Grooming. (17 min) 

6sd Assn. Develops the theu.ic 
that good grooming begins with 
personal cares; désoribes recc::- 
mended daily habits and th: 
mature and functions of t5:2 
body. There is a continuc:s 
emphasis on the social advat- 
tages of a clean, healthy ap- 
pearance. 


Democracy. 16sd EBFilms. Pre- 
sents nature and meaning of 
democracy, shared respect, shazed 
power. Discusses balanced eco- 
nomic distribution and enlight- 
enment. 


Does It Matter What You Think. 
l6sd Princeton. Raises 


provocative questions: Are you:’ 
conelusions the result cf 
own thinking or 40 you thiuk 
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what you are told? Is public 
opinion a power which forces 
legislation or is it a pliable 
weapon which is welded by the 
press of politics? Do you read 
a newspaper because it expresses 
your ideas or because you accept 
its editors' ideas? 


Emotional Health. (20 min) 165sa 
Assn. explains some of the 
basic techniques of psychiatric 
treatment and shows thatthe use 
of professional counsel and 
psychiatric treatment for emo- 
tional upsets is as important 
and normal as the use of a phy- 
Sician for physical illness. 


Feeling of Hostility. (25 min) 
Internat’l Bureau. Deals 
with a 25-year old girl who is 
successful in job but lonely 
erd without friends. She has 
been hurt so often that she is 
cn guard and builds her life 
around intellectual ability... An 
unlierstanding teacher helps her 
to work with others without the 


necessity of defeating those 


che encounterse 


yinding Your Life Work. 16sd 
Voca Guidance. Discusses these 
important points: You must know 
yourself--what doyou want most? 
Get a broad view of many voca- 
tions--where can necessary train- 
ing be secured? There must be 
excellent coordination of mind 
eni body. Life must be built on 
a carefully planned foundation. 


Eow a Bill Becomes a Law. 16mm 
Assn. “Why ‘are laws needed? 
Where do the ideas for laws get 
started? What steps does a law 
go through in being considered, 
debated, voted on,signed by the 
President (or vetoed) and placed 
in the statutes? These ques- 
tions are lucidly dealt with in 
this constructive film. | 


How to Read a Book. 16sd Coro- 
net. Herve is the *know how" of 
intelligent reading. Attitudes 
as well as facts show how to 
adjust reading speed to reading 
purpose. Tips to using a book's 
mechanical aids such as the 
preface, footnotes, and index, 
and gives some practical advice 
on selecting the best books for 
a particular research purpose. 


How to Study. (10 min) 16s4 


Teolor) corcret. Follews pupil 


through steps in preparing civics 
report; gives all studies ade- 
uate attention; employs skills 
n skimming, rapid reading, and 
careful study; locates reference 
material in library, etc. 


It's Your America. (37 min) 

Princeton. This is the adven- 
ture of a soldier who had plenty 
to learn. An interesting, in- 
spiring picture which gives a 
dramatic report on the ideals 
for which this country stands. 


Know Your Library. (10 min) l€<d4 
(color) Coronet. Shows how 
use card catalog, principles oc! 
Dewey Decimal System, arrang>°- 
ment of books on shelves, how 
to use supplementary materials. 


New Prison--New Men. 16mm Ass1., 
Rebirth of hope behind prison 
barse The first picture which 
clearly portrays the all-around 
activities of a modern prison 
in operation. The battalicns 
behind bars and what they -re 
doing in a well-rounded progr... 
Modern prisons as compared with 
the old. 


Our National Government. (10 
min) 16sd MOT. The function of 
legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial departments of our Federal 
Government. 


Passport to Health. (25 min) 
Modern. Explains important 
facts of immunization; points 
out high death rate and danger- 
ous after-effects of childhood 
illnesses; places major emphasis 
On value of periodic examina- 
tions and necessity for keeping 
accurate up-to-the-minute health 
records. 


Problem Drinkers. (16 min) 16sd 
Assn. Takes you step by step 
through an Alcoholic's downfall 
and his rehabilitation. 


Psychiatry and Guidance. 1l6sd 
Bureau. Case history 
of a 23-year old girl who learned 
in childhood not to risk social 
disapproval by taking indepen- 
dent action. Scenes from child- 
hood show failure of early at- 
tempts to gain attention and the 
gradual repression of normal 
competitive activity. Under 
guidance of psychiatrist she 
begins to understand the causes 
of feelings of rejection and 
becomes more able to express 
real ‘feelings and to assert 
herself. 


Psychiatry In Action. 16mm Assn. 
Yells the story of England's 
program of rehabilitation with 
service and civilian casualties 
cf World War II. “The film 
clearly pictures new techniques 
cf individual and group therapy 
successfully used. 


Public Opinion. 16sd EBFilms. 
Portrays the nature and devel- 
opment of public opinion, the 
factors influencing it, and 
methods for measuring it. Out- 
lines the growth stages. Con- 
cludes that balanced reporting, 
free discussion and expert opin- 
ion are essential to an en- 
lightened public opinion. 


Speeding Your Reading. (10 min) 


.The Baking Industry. 


16 sd Tchg. Aids. Designed to 
improve reading speed; concen- 
trated on developing correct 
eye movements, start and stop 
motion of eyes, point of focus, 
and span of recognition. Illus- 
trates common reasons for slow 
reading; problems of vocalizing; 
spelling words; excessive re- 
gressions. 


Wastage of Human Resources. 
16sda Presents a stir- 
ring account of the tragi¢ was- 
tage of human resources caused 
by society's failure to provide 
healthful, safe and effective 
living conditions, Calls at- 
tention to wastage caused by 
crippling disease, careless ac- 
cidents, juvenile delinquency, 
widespread unemployment, old age 
dependency, alcoholic and drug 
addiction, mental diseases, 
crime, and war. 


Occupations and Guidance: 


Automotive Service. (11 min) 
16sd & 358i VocaGuidance. Shcw3 
various jobs an auto mechanic 
performs on motors and cars. 
Illustrates repair jobs, in- 
cluding repair on electrical 
System of an auto. 


l6sd & 
35si Voca Guidance. Shows work- 
ings of bakery; explains eavh 
job. Shows work of specialized 
and technical’ nature including 
chemistry and bacteriology. 


‘Bookkeeping and Accounting. lésd 
& 35si Voca Guidance. The fiim 


gives a description of the many 
jobs a bookkeeper and accou- 
tant performs, the tools wiitn 
which they work, education and 
training they must have as weil. 
as the various types of advance- 
ment possible in this vocation. 


Brick and Stone Mason. 1l6sd & 
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3Esi Voca Guidance. 


Various 
kinds af structure are shown. 
Clase-ups identify various bonds 
mason may be called on tt» lay, 


such as Flemish, English, and 
American. Tools of trade are 
explained. 


The Draftsman. (11 min) 16sa & 
35si Voca Guidance. Depicts 
various types of drafting used, 
from free hand sketches to de- 
tailed finished drawings, in 
preparation of plans for build- 
ing; various industries requir- 
ing draftsman. ; 


The Electrician. (11 min) 
& 558si Voca Guidance. Shows 
“-maay of the jnbds which the elec- 
trician is called’on to do. Il- 
lustrates various kinds of elec= 
trical equipment, showing oper- 
ationsand servicing of equipment. 


General Agriculture. 1l6sd & 
2551 Voeca Guidance.. -Explains 
various typés of agriculture and 
how farmers diversify operations 
to make their farms profitable. 
It tells nf the jobs a farmer 
must know, working conditions 
as to weather, etc., qualifi- 
cations of prospective farmers. 
Discussion of assistance given 
by county agents and other far- 
mers’ agericies. . - 


Feating and Air Conditioning. 
losd & 35si Vaca Guidance. 
Ecenes of air conditioning e- 
cuipment being constructed, in- 
stalled and serviced, showing a 
great variance of jobs in this 
exoanding industry.° Various 
types of heating equipment are 
shown and the narrator explains 


how they work and the type of 
joos they provide. 
and Dry Cleaning. (10 


Laundr 
min) & Oca Guidance. 


Presents’ trip through laundry 
and dry cleaning plant, shows 
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‘binations. 


Plumbing. 
Shows ‘roughing in pipes in 


. place; sealing joints. 
trates 


students learning machine oper- 
ation, studying textiles, laun- 
dry chemistry, salesmanship, ac- 
count ing and management. 


Machine Makers. 16sd EBFilms. 
Shows work in a machine tool 
Plant; basic machines, master 
machinist, the apprentice, the 
draftsmen, assembly, 

n 


- and use of automatic machine 
Mass productions 


Machine Shop Mechanics, %5mm 
SVE; Teaches groupings and uses 
of various types of tools; shows 
such machines as an engine 
lathe, turret lathe, vertical 
boring mill, planer, upright 
Grill and cylindrical grinder. 


The Machinist. 35mm Jam Handy. 
A history of machining; the po- 
sition of the machinist in in- 
dustry; training required; cp- 
portunities. 


Machinist and Toolmaker,. 


Voca Guidance. Shows and 


‘plains the five ways of machi:-: 
.ing metals; employing the engine 


lathe, drill press, milling ma: 
chine, planer and grindér. Pre - 
sents importance of measuring 
devices and blueprint reading. 


Painting and Decorating. 16sa 
Voca Guidance. Shows exterior 
and interior painting, use of 
tools of trade,work of painters 
in applying paint materials on 
various surfaces, color  com- 


16sd' Voca Guidance. 


and floors 
ting pipes 
ting soil 


of buildings, cvt- 
-and threading; put- 
and vent pipes in 
Tllus-~ 
use of such tools as 
stilson wrench, threading equip- 
ment, packing’ tools, lead pots, 
and torches. 
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Printing. 16sd Voca Guidance. 
Describes jobs in printing es- 
tablishment including composi- 
tors, pressmen, bindery, layout, 
linotype and monotype setters, 
and proofreaders. Shows letter 
press, rotary, offset, and news- 
paper in operation and skills 
necessary to operation. Outlines 
training in hand compositors, 
printer's arithmetic, word di- 
vision, hand feed press opera- 
tion, and small automatics. 


Radio and Television. (11 min) 
16sd Voca Guidance. Occupations 
and necessary training in fields 
of radio and television. Ex- 
plains radio assembly and ser- 
vicing of sets. Fundamental 
principles and operations of 
television. 


Semi-Skilled Occupations (PartI) 
35s1 Voc Guidance. A number 
of jobs in radio and electric 
motor, clothing and cloth manu- 
facturing, and rolling mill 
operators are presented. 


Semi-Skilled Occupations (PartII) 
“5sil Voca Guidance. Showing 
among others, jobs in railroad- 
ing, auto manufacturing, agri- 
culture, bakery, printing, steel 
and woodworking. 


Service Occupations. %35si Voca 
Guidance. Revealing the types 
of jobs in many industries and 
homes. A large number of various 
public servige positions are 
shown, as well as varied selec- 
tions of beautician, hotel and 
restaurant jobs. 


The Sheet Metal Worker. 16sd 
Voca Guidance. Shows jobs in 
manufacturing and repair, oper- 
ation sheet metal machines,metal 
roof, gutter, skylight and ven- 
tilating installations. Various 
hand forming operations in air- 
craft manufacturing are illus- 
trated. 


Skilled Occupations. (Part I) 
35831 Voca Guidance. An overview 
in many lines of work. These 
include welders, machine tool 
Operators, such as grinders, 
riveters, and drill pressmen, 
Jobs in aluminum, various types 
of glass production, jewelry, 
tool and pattern making are 
presented. 


Skilled Occupations. (Part II) 
Voca Guidance. Continuing 
with additional occupations in 
this classification. Among these 
are included jobs in radio and 
telephone, building crafts, meat 
packing, baking, aviation, and 
manufacturing. 


The Woodworker, (11 min) 16sd 
VYoca Guidance. Carpentering, 
mill working, cabinet making, 
pattern making phase of wood- 
working industry. 


Safety: 


Falls. (6 min) 16sd Princeton. 
ctures unnecessary nature 
most bad falls in industrial 
work. Stressing that more people 
are hurt by falls than in an7 
other way, the commentary brings: 
urgent advige to workers to 
watch their step, keep floors 
clean and report danger spots. 


Keep It Clean. 35sd Nat'l Safety 
Shows practical suggestions on 
ways to keep industrial plants 
clean, orderly, healthful and 
safe. 


Machines. (8 min) I6sa°Prince- 
ton. An analysis of how minor 

carelessness in handling ma- 

chinery may lead to major ac- 

cidents. Starting with a scene 

of a fatal accident, the film 

shows how the plant's safety 

committee investigates to learn 

&ll the causes, 


Safe Handling af Materials. %35sd 


Nat'l Safety. Covers material 
handling accident causes, such 
as snagging hands on nails, 
rough bs/ards, wire banding; 
catching fingers in pinch points; 
lifting improperly or lifting 
off balances dropping objects 
¢n toes; carrying too heavy or 
bulky a load; jerking ar strug- 


gling when lifting, etc. 


Notes and explanations 
used in annotations: 


1. 


of code 


FILM TITLE, RUNNING TIME, 
SIZE AND TYP", DISTRIBUTOR. 
SI--INDICATES SILENT; SD-- 
INDICATES SOUND; 35mm REFERS 
TO STRIP FILMS. 


2. 


DIRECTORY OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Assn. 


Coronet 
EBFilms 
Internat'l Bureau 


Handy 
Modern 


MOT 
Nat'l Mfg Assn 
Nat'l Safety 


Princeton 


SVE 


Tchg. Aids 


Voca Guidance 
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Association Films 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue, NYC 17. 


Coronet Productions 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


International Film Bureau Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 2 


The Jam Handy Organization. 
2900 ©. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
Inc. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 


March of Time Film Company 
369 Lexington Avenue, NYC 17 


National Manufacturing Associaticn 
14 Ww, 49th Street, NYC 20 


National Safety Council 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Princeton Film Center 
50 Mountain Avenue, Princeton, NJ 


Society for Visual Education 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11 


Teaching Aids ®xchange 
Modesta, California 


Vocational Guidance Films Inc. 
2718 Beaver Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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COORDINATION OF VISUAL AIDS AND COURSE METHODS 


Alfred J. Rowan, M.A. 
Supervisor of Fducation 
San Quentin Prison 
San Quentin, California 


San Quentin's audio-visual 
aid program had its small begin- 
ning about five years ago. The 
first machine used was inherited 
from one of the advertising 
booths of the World Fair on 
Treasure Island. This relic was 
repaired and the first movie was 


shown through the back part of | 


a sheet. It made a small pro- 
jection on the sheet. The first 
film shown was an old prize 
fight reel found in storage. 
This reel was played time and 
again and created such interest 
that we scouted around for some 
other possibly buried treasure. 
We were successful and found a 
model 25 Victor which was stored 
away amongst cobwebs in the 
basement of the Administration 
EFuilding. This was a machine 
used for years at one of the 
camps, but apparently had broken 
cowne With this machine fixed, 
tne next problem was how to get 
fiim. The first film obtained 
was a third rate 16mm feature, 
et a price of $7.50. The welfare 
fund was used to pay for it. The 
feature was shown over and over 
and this was the beginning. 


Finally four more junked 
machines were found and they 
were repaired one et a time. 
The big jobin the beginning was 
to keep the parts from the 
machines from being stolen-- 
especially the lens and cords. 
The next big problem was to 
keep the property clerk from 
taking the machines away from 
us. Projectors were scarce and 
a novelty, and like all scarce 
goods, they were subject to theft. 
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To begin with, nobody knew 
anything about how to operate a 
machine, how to get money, etc. 
Finally, the thought came that 
there must be free films some~- 
where. I started to clip ads 
out of Life, Time, Newsweek, 
etc., and had letters written to 
all the companies asking for 
free films. First there were a 
few letters and they brought 
results. This led to faster 
magazine clipping and more let- 
ters which resulted in more free 
films. We wrote to banks, in- 
surance companies, tool com- 
panies, etc. One letter, for 
example, was addressed to the 
President of the Chase Nationa. 
Bank, New York City. He had no 
films but answered the letter by 
writing to his friends in various 
corporations to see if th», 
would help. They did, and ii 
turn wrote to friends of theirs 
to try and help us. This was 
the beginning of aregular chain. 
Letters went to Mexico, Canada, 
to all the Fmbassies, etc., and 
more films came in. Finally, in 
1946-47, over a thousand films 
were booked, and in 1947-48 
1800 films were booked. 


Today the whole thing is 
like a chain reaction. Near’. 
every university in the county 
has been contacted. Many cata- 
logs were sent until now it 
takes eight filing cabinet drawers 
to hold them. Letters come *o 
us now without solicitations. 
Apparently, we are on the mail- 
ing lists of hundreds. 


With all these films came 


| 
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the need for new 16mm cameras, 
new 35mm strip film machines, 
etc. They were obtained through - 
the expanded budget in 1946-47, . 

1947-48, 


The next big problem was to 
organize and catalog these films 
for classroom work. Three volumes 
of films shown in San Quentin 
have now been catalogued. A 
system of showing films in class 
has been developed and a repair 
shop set up. 


The organization of a re- 
pair shop called for a special 
fund and the building up of a 
back-log of spare parts. We 
now have about $1000 worth of 


spare parts on handat all times. 


Films are booked in advance 
for a period of 6 months to one 
year. There are the classroom 
training films and the recrea- 
tional films. Recreational films 
are shown once a week to various 
shut-ins in the institution. 
These films are booked one week 
for one year in advance. 


The classroom films are 
booked using the classroom text 
and vocational projects as a 
guide. The fourth volume of the 
audio-visual aid manual will 
coordinate all films with the 
text and classroom subject. For 
example, lathe films for machine 
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shop; travelogues for geography; 


health films for biology; his- 


torical films for history, etc. 


A teacher requests films 
from the available list of book=- 
ings. A teacher may also sug- 
gest films to be booked. How- 
ever, no teacher needs use any 
film if he does not want'‘to. 
Films are booked fromthe grades 
thru high school and for all 
vocational and some on the job 
training shops. 


A manual of in-service 
training for projectionists has 
been written and each prospec- 
tive projectionist must pass a 
test before a machine is turned 
over to him. 


A system of 


cataloguing; 
packing and 


cleaning all films 
received has been worked out. 
This care of films brings good 
comments from distributors and 
makes them more willing to rent 
or loan their films. 


The whole system of audio~ 
visual aids in San Quentin is 
now highly organized and the 
program has been accepted by 
Treatment and Custody alike. 
This fine cooperation between 
Treatment and Custody in S. Q.- 
has had the effect of making the 
program a smooth running, ef- 
fective medium for morale in the 
Institution. 
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THE CHILD AND HIS MENTAL HEALTH IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Col. H. Edmund Bullis 
Executive Director 

Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Leaders in the field of 
psychiatry have always been in- 
terested in education. Generally 
speaking, however, this interest 
has been directed toward medical 
and psychiatric education. It 
is the exceptional psychiatrist 
who has been closely identified 
with elementary schools. of 
course, many in child guidance 
clinics or in private practice 
are quite familiarwith seriously 
emotionally disturbed children 
of elementary school age. 


Shortly after the mental 
hygiene movement was started 
over forty years ago,the problem 
of the mentally deficient child 
in school was given constructive 
attention. Out of this interest 
of a comparatively few psychia- 
trists working with educators, 
training schools for the mentally 
ceficient were started in prac- 
“cally every state. Laws pro- 
viding that children of very 
iow I. Q. must be kept out of 
vuolic school classes were passed. 
Special or opportunity classes 
vor the 50 to 75 I. Q group 
vere established in thousands of 
schools. Also asa result of 
this interest, many schools 
started giving special consider~- 
ation tothe dull, normal child; 
and adopted the homogeneous 
grouping of children according 
to their intellectual capacities. 
Eaucational arrangements for 
dull, normal children are still 
far from satisfactory due to the 
fact that the great majority of 
them throughout the United States 
are going to school in communi- 
ties where there are no Op- 


portunities for either trade 
school or specialclass training. 
Consequently, we find too many 
of this group in delinquent ac- 
tivities and malad- 
justed,. 


The early 1920's saw the 
Netional Committee for Mental 
Hygiene becoming interested in 
the establishment of child guid- 
ance clinics, and with the gen- 
erous financial support of the 
Commonwealth Fund, demonstration 
clinics were launched in many 
different parts of the United 
States. It was in these clinics 
that the traditional team o7 
psychiatrist, psychologist ani 
psychiatric social worker cenm> 
into being. However, compara: 
tively few school systems row 
have child guidance clinic se~- 
ups. 


From time to time great 
stress has been laid on parent 
education by mental hygiens 
leaders. We have never found 2 
practical way of helping train 
those parents having the most 
difficult problem children. We 
have not been able to get many 
of these parents to attend 
classes. Most of the parer‘s 
desiring mental hygiene trainin 
were already well adjusted and 
doing a good job with their 
children. I have come to tie 
conclusion that the only prec- 
tical way to educate parents “<n 
emotional matters is to sterv 
training children in the hopes 
that they may gain proper in- 
sights so that each succeeding 
generation of parents will be- 
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come more understanding. 


At one time a few leading 
psychiatrists gave decided at- . 
tention to the visiting teacher 
movement. “This,'to ~my mind, 
was a most practical step in the 
right direction. However, as the 
years went on this interest was 
largely dissipated. Again, from 
time to time, certain psychia- 
trists have been tremendously 
intrigued withthe possibilities 
of the better utilization of 
public health nurses in schools 
--a most practical idea but one 
which has not been carried 
through in any systematic way. 


Occasionally, I find psy- 
chiatrists on the annual pro- 
gramof various recreational and 
youth organizations -- another 
most important field. Generally 
speaking; however, the emphasis 
of practically all of these 
contributions by psychiatrists 
to the groups working with youth 
hes been entirely focused on 
those children already exhibiting 
emotional problems. 


I have been connected with 
many mental hygiene projects in 
schools. The most unsuccessful 
cne was out attempt to find ways 
and means to eliminate malad- 
justed teachers in service. In 
several large cities we located 
2 number of teachers, generally 
old in service, who were very 
definitely maladjusted--in cer- 
tain instances, almost to the 
point of being psychotic. Some 
of these teachers were psychia- 
trically examined. But when we 
proceeded to try to get their 
resignations or to ask for their 
retirement, we were completely 
defeated. In practically every 
instance the sentimental support 
of old graduates or others was 
mobilized to help such teachers; 
and although we definitely knew 
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hundreds 


they were harming the children, 
we were unable to find ways of 
getting such teachers out of the 
school system. The result was 
that these unfortunate teachers 
would be transferred from school 
to school, given difficult and 
almost impossible assignments 
with the hope that they would 
ask for retirement or resign--- 
but to no avail. 


During 1932 and 33, at the 
height of the depression, the 
National Committee gave a great 
deal of time to conferring with 
outstanding educational leaders 
throughout the country to devise 
ways and means by which special 
consideration could be given to 
personality qualifications in 
the selection of teachers. For 
several years at this period 
when tens of thousands of out~ 
siders were trying to get into 
the teaching field because of 
the security it afforded, w2 
were able to make progress i 
some of the teacher-training 
colleges andin someof the larze 
city systems. That timeis past. 
Now we are so badly in need of 
teachers that we will take a'-- 
most anyone regardless of his or 
her personality qualifications. 


In the early 1930's ths 
National Committee and othke- 
interested groups set up mary 
mental hygiene institutes and 
training courses in mental hy- 
giene for teachers. These courses 
have continued to expand so that 
practically all teacher-trainiig 
colleges have mental hygiene 
courses. In my biased opinion, 
however,too many of these courses 
are very littlemore than courses 
in abnormal psychology. Many, 
many mental hygiene books, meg- 
azine articles, and pamphlets 
have been written for teachers. 
I have talked to hundreds and 
of teachers who have 
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taken these courses and kept up 
with the mental hygiene litera- 
ture. While these teachers have 
increased their vocabulary of 
psychological and psychiatric 
terms and know more as to the 
mental mechanisms of children, 
they have not--generally speak- 
ing--gained very many practical 
insights which theycan actually 
use in their classrooms. 


In 1932 the President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching person- 
elly told me, “You who are in 
the psychiatric and mental hy- 
giene fields are not making much 
progress with teachers in the 
elementary schools with your 
philosophical books, pamphlets, 
lectures and courses. What the 
teachers need are practical 
handbooks and lesson plans that 
they can use themselves in their 
classrooms with their own stu- 
dents." This comment from one 
of the leading educators in the 
United States, a man who was 
sincerely interested in our 
field, was largely responsible 
for my starting to try to pro- 
duce practicallesson plans that 
could be used to teach positive 
mental hygiene principles to 
boys and girls in our elementary 
schools. 


I do not have to tell you 
that the primary cause of the 
great majority of the problems 
of family, community, industrial, 
national and international life 
facing us today seems to be the 
inability of individuals and 
groups to get on with one an- 
other=-faulty human relations. 
Every indication seems to point 
in the direction that we are 
becoming a more neurotic people. 


I feel we must follow the 
lead of publie health workers 
who have developed successful 


techniques to build up resistance 
in individuals against certain 
physical diseases. Just as we 
used atabrine in the last war 
to make our men resistant to 
malaria, I feel we must‘ find 
ways and means of building up 
resistance in our boys and girls 
so that they may meet emotional 
crises in later life without 
breaking mentally. 


I do not claim that our 
Human Relations class methods, 
which are now used in classes 
of more than 200,000 boys and 
girls located in every state 
are a panacea. I am sure that 
these plans could be greatly 
improved if the serious attention 
of educational and psychiatric 
leaders of the country was di- 
rected to the problem of helping 
normal boys and girls become 
more emotionally mature. Yet, 
this is not the way psychia- 
trists have directed their ef- 
forts.in the past. Here in this 
great Menninger training cente-, 
most of the psychiatrists ave 
being trained for clinical wori: 
of one type or another or for 
medical faoulties to traincther 
psychiatrists to continue working 
to help patch up emotionally 
disturbed individuals of all 
ages. If we had four times the 
number of well trained psychia- 
trists that we now have, we 
could not keep abreast with this 
patching up process. We must in 
some way do one or both of the 
following in an endeavor to de-=- 
vise practical, preventive plan- 
ning measures: 


1. Train a number of psy- 
chiatrists who will devote 
their entire attention to 
preventive efforts. 


2. Give selected non-psy- 
chiatric ledders adequate 
psychiatric insights to 


P j her! 


help them take real leader- 
-Ship in preventive activities. 


‘To be effective in pre- 
ventive procedures, psychia- 


trists must become experienced . 


in many types of problems ranging 
from handling of relief to 
housing; from labor management 
relations to discussion groups 
within the community; from the 
emotional damage resulting from 
certain movies, radio or tele- 
vision programs to the adver- 
tising practice of making mil- 
lions of people ‘dissatisfied 
with what they have sothat they 
will buy new products. 


If we fail to produce psy~ 
chiatrists who can be used for 
top level national policy plan- 
ning, we must find ways of giving 
selected leaders in other fields 
psychiatric insights to help 
tiem so that in national policy 
planning consideration will be 
given to the emotional stresses 
winich may be imposed on our 
people by sudden changes in far- 
~saching policies. Up to the 
present time,I feel that little 
v©ogress has been made in this 
matter of giving psychiatric 
1csights to non-psychiatrists. 
The average psychiatrist is a 
perfectionist; he does not like 
half measures. He shudders to 
+hink of untrained people dealing 
with the emotional problems of 
normal or abnormal people. Tao 
many psychiatrists feel that 
share is no short cut to giving 
others psychiatric insights; 
they feel that insights come 
only with very complete training 
and long experience. Here and 
there I have known psychiatrists 
wno have been decidedly helpful 
to groups of personnel managers, 
clergymen, management executives, 
educators. These efforts have 
generally been spasmodic and 
not related to one another. 


On numerous occasions I 
have invited psychiatrists to 
meet with important groups of 
guidance teachers totry to give 
them better understanding of how 
to meet certain emotional prob- 
lems of children in the school. 
On most occasions I have been 
bitterly disappointed in the 
results. Psychiatrists have 
generelly talked over the heads 
of these teachers and afterward 
have told me that the guidance 
teachers did not have enough 
insight and understanding to be 
helpful in the delicate art of 
guiding youngsters: Yet these 
guidance teachers are handling 
tens of thousands of maladjusted 
children daily and will continue 
to do so for years to come. 


We cannot continue to take 
such an attitude, for it is very 
doubtful if we will have bettez> 
qualified teachers ten years 
from now. There is a decided 
dearth of young men and wom: 
entering the teaching field; and 
yet ten years hence we must 
almost a million additiona’. 
teachers in our school syste. 
than we have nowtotake care «- 
the increased load of children 
who will be in school at tha» 
time. The recruitment and train: 
ing of these teachers is a mos™ 
serious problem confronting ois 
Country which has been given 
little consideration by psy- 
chiatrists. It is no wonder 
that. more people do not go into 
teaching. In my opinion, it is 
not merely a matter of compe::- 
sation; it'is quite largely que 


‘to the fact that we do not give 


our teachers sufficient recog- 
nition for ‘their work. In many 
communities teachers are not 
socially accepted. 


We need to divert a portion 
of the psychiatric service ncw 
being given to individuals to 
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the consideration of practical 
problems such as=--how can we 
help teachers obtain more emo- 
tional satisfactions from their 
work; how can we give them more 
recognition and allow them to 
lead more normal lives; how can 


we give them better understanding 


of themselves and their pupils? 
In England and on the Continent, 
for instance, the profession of 
teaching is looked up to. We are 
surprised to find any men teach- 
ing in elementary schools in 
the United States, yet we could 
use tens of thousands of well 
adjusted men in this work to 
advantage. 


Public health leaders have 
dodged responsibility in the 
field of prevention of nervous 
and mental disabilities by fo- 
cusing their attention on the 
prevention of physical disease; 
they have “passed the ball" to 
psychiatrists. The average psy- 
chiatrist is highly trained 
clinically. However, he is not 
fitted either by training or 
experience to operate effec- 
tively in the epidemiological 
approach necessary in successful 
preventive activities. Educatdrs 
have been reluctant to assume 
active leadership in this field 
as they have been informed too 
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mittee for Mental Fygiene 


and recognized 
by leading psychiatrists and educators as 
an authoritative interpreter of mental hy- 


frequently by psychiatrists as 
to their lack of insights and 


understanding of the 
problems of children. 


emotional 


We are losing the game. 
We must have new and enthusiastic 
leadership, more practical tac- 
tical plans, more active and 
trained players. 


Successful preventive work 
in the field of emotional mal- 
adjustment must be carried on 
by those working closely and 


daily with children--teachers, 


school nurses, public health 
hurses, youth and recreational 
leaders, church youth leaders, 
and parents. Psychiatry should 
provide qualified experts to 
serve on a top-level policy 
planning group with public health 
leaders, educators, and others 
to outline a national, long- 
range effort for improved mental 
health--a truly preventive ef- 


fort. Educators, because they 
have more contacts with boys 
and girls than does any other 


professional group, must take 
the responsibility for directing 
and operating this proposed 
preventive effort. 


ONE DOVWN------- 
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mira Reformatory, whose 
fine cooperation made 
production possible. 


giene to the lay public. His pioneer work 


is introducing courses in human relations 
in the schools of Delaware and other states. 
Has been the subject of commendatory arti- 
cles in Woman's Home Companion, Reader's 


Thanks, also, to 
Dr. Lloyd Yepsen, our 
treasurer, for prompt 
attentionto all bills 


Digest, Time, Parents Magazine, and other 


submitted. 


publications. Col. Bullis has kindly given 


us permissiontouse this article, it orig- 
appearing in the Bulletin of the 


inally 


One down-------- 


Menninger Clinic, March, 1949. 
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Chester D. 
Chairman 
Editorial Committee 


Owens 


ACROSS THE DESK 


McHenry's article on Use of Film in Orientation (p. 78) has 
raised a question with us--has any institution prepared a series of 
"shots" of its own activities to use in Orientation? A roll of %6 
exposures Kodachrome (colored or black and white), coupled with a 
member of the personnel who has’ his own 35mm camera, and a 33 1/3 
or 78rpm record made at a local radio station would be an inexpens- 
ive method of producing orientation films of “your own activities." 


Accompanying the Rowan article on Gooréinet ton of Visual ‘Aids 
and Methods (p. 85; were two catalogs of svailabie visual aids pre- 


pared at San Quentin for its staff. Loens or further information 
could be obtained from Mr. Rowan. 


Free stripfilm including manuals can be listed as follows: 
(1) Dental Fealth for the Grade School Chila (Amer. Dental Assn., 
222 Fast Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.); (2) Greece Throughout the 
Ages (Greek Govt. Office of Information, %0 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.-)3; (%) Union of South Africa (Union of South Africa 
Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave., New Vork 18, N. Y.); (4) Rail- 
roads 2t Work (Castle Distributors Corporation, %0 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y.); (5) Health Heroes--Trudeau, Reed, Koch, 
Curie, Jenner, Nichtineale, Pasteur (Metropolitan Life Insurance COs, 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. V.); (6) How to Cook Meat’ by Dry Heat 


(Society for Visual Wauecation, 100 Fast Ohio St, Chicago 11, I1l.); 


(7) Atomic Energy and the U.N. (in ™nglish, French and Spanish) and 
U.N. in Action (United Nutions, Lake Success, N. Y.). 


Catalogs on visual aids have recently been released by General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, Miche; Young America Films, 18 "ast 
41 St., New York 17, N.Ve3 Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J.3 
Duwey and Dewey, Kenosha, Wis. (latter manufactures filmstrips for 
U.S. Office of Educstion and U.S. Dept of Agriculture). 


Recent books on audio visual aids includé: ::"Teaching with 
Film.” Fern & Robbins. Eruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee; "Puild- 
ing an Audio-Visual Prosram." Schreiber and Calvert. Science Re- 
search Associates. Chicago; and, "The Preparation and Use of 
Visual Aids." Haas and Packer. Prentice Hall. New York. 


A Partial List of 16mm Film Libraries will be sent free by the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Fducation, Washington, D. C. 


English for the Spanish Born is a series of seventeen double- 
face ten inch 78 rpm records on the ¥Ynglish of the United States. 
List Price $22.50 including textbook. "ducational Dept., RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


The Encyclopedie of Criminology as edited by Vernon C Branham, 
M. D., and Samuel B. Xutash, Ph.D., can be obtained from the Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. at 412 per, 
copy. The same library also has the Fandbook of Correctional Psy- 
chology by Robert M. Lindner and Robert V. Seliger at 310 per copy, 
and Film and "“ducation edited by Godfrey Tlliott at $7.50. 
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Constructing Classroom Examinations. Weitzman and McNamara. 
Has just been published by Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
Other books include: Improving Human Relations in School Adminis-~ 
tration, Wilbur A. Yauch, Harper & Brothers, N.Y.C., $3.50. Bduca- 
tion for Social Competence, Quillen & Hanna; Scott, Foresman, 572 pp. 
Resolving Social Conflict, Kurt Lewin, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$3.00. Social Living, Landis, Ginn & Co, Boston, $%.20. 


The Committee on Institution Libraries of the American Prison 
Association is making a survey of institution libraries in order to 
present an up-to-date picture to the prison field on the status of 
prison libraries and to make recommendations for improvements. Mr. 


Edwin I. Friedman, Asst Supervisor of Education, U.S. Penitentiary, 
Terre Haute, Ind. is chairman. 


Our thanks go to Herman K.Spector, our Secretary, for providing 
the roster of our membership and the analysis by states and occupa- 
tions. This is an impressive job. 


Current journal articles of interest: Journal of Fducational 
Research, "An Evaluation of Non=-Directive Counseling In the Treat- 
ment of Delinquents," Jan. 1949; "A Comparative Study of Delinquent 
sid Non=Delinquent Adolescents" and "The Delinquent Mexican Boy." 
both in the April, 1949 issue. School Review has "The Social Studies 
Teacher and the Emotional Needs of Adolescents" in its Dec. 1948 
i3sue; and Education has "The Principal's Responsibility for the 
Proressional Growth of his Faculty" in its March, 1949 issue. 


A comprehensive survey of what is being done in the field of 
c>aracter has been compiled by Henry Le. Smith. Obtainable from the 
}.i.tlonal Education Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D-v 


cw * 


Euman Relations in the Classroom, Vol II, Col. H. Edmund Bulli: 
Fiblished by the Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1404 


Fvanklin St., Wilmington 35, Del. $%,00 per copy. Supplements Vol = 
wiich came out several months ago. 


The graduate rit in Criminology, Delinquency and Corre:~ 
+ional Administration at New York University under Dr Paul W. Tappan. 
2sofessor of Sociology,with the cooperationof the Hon James V. Ben- 
:ett, Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, is to be repeated this fall 
«:i continue in the spring of 1950. Course titles include: Adminis- 
ation of Justice,Crime and Delinquency, Penology, Case Work Metho“s 
ii Correction; Prevention, Probation and Parole, and Correctior.2+ 
Adainistration: Theory and Practice. The following correctior:l 
spoecialists are serving as guest lecturers and forum leaders: Hon. 
Henrietta Additon, Hon. Sanford Bates, Hon. James V. Bennett, Mr. 
Edward R. Cass, Dr. Glenn M. Kendall, Dr. Robert M. Lindner, Hon. 


Faward J. Lukas, Mr. Austin MacCormick, Dr. Walter M. Wallack, e120 
Mix.» Roberts J. Wright. 


Vismatic Green Chalkboard Covering is a new paint which can be 
applied Over old-fashioned black slateboards converting them *o 
sight-saving, restful green recommended by leading Schoollightizg 


authorities. The Glidden Co., 630 National City Bank Bldg, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION .ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP. 


June 10, 1949 


' BY STATES 


- Alabama 


California -20 
Colorado ? 
‘Connecticut 1 
Indiana a 
Illinois 1 
Idaho 1 
Massachusetts 1 
Maryland 2 
Minnesota 7 
Michigan 14 
Mississippi 1 
New Hampshire 1 
New Jersey 31 
New York 68 
Oklahoma 
Ohio 4 
Pennsylvania 6 
Rhode Island 1 
Texas 3 
Virginia 6 
Washington, De C. 7 
West Virginia 1 
Wisconsin 2 
CANADA 2 
TOTAL 194 
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BY PROFESSION 


Administrative Officer . 26 


Director of Classification 4 
Director of Education 49 
Editor 1 
Librarian 4 
Psychologist 1 
Teacher, Instructor 99 
Vocational Supervisor 10 
TOTAL 194 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


June 10, 1949 


Prepared by 
Herman K. Spector, Secretary 


AMOROSO, JOSEPH A. 
Teacher 

Anadale State Farms 
Anadele, New Jersey 


ANNER, JAMES E. 
Welding Instructor 
Wallkill Prison 
Wallkill, New York 


ASHBURN, DWIGHT 

‘istructor of Mechanics 

California Vocational Institu- 
tion 

Lancaster, California 


ATSTIN, JAMES M. 

Voecutional Supervisor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitution 

Yest Coxsackie, New York 


ELLTUCH, JACK 

Suvervisor of General Educa- 
tion 

liew York State Vocational In- 
stitution 

‘sst Coxsackie, New York 


EARBOUR, B. R. 

Field Secretary 

international Correspondence 
tchools 

Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


BAUFRMPISTER, E. 

Director of Wducation 

California Institution for 
Men 

Chino, California 
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BAYNES, H. ©. 

Technical Assistant 

U. S. Naval Disciplinarv Bar- 
racks 

San Pedro, California 


BEAVER, DANI®L S. 
Teacher 

N. J. Reformatory 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


BECHTOLDT, CPARLES H. 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitution 

West Coxsackie, New York 


BENNET, FRANK 
Academic Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


BENNET, FLOYD 

Supervisor of Vocationel FEduca~- 
tion 

Box 500, Michigan Reformatory 

Ionia, Michigan 


BERNAS, JOF 

Teacher 

State Home for Roys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


BIND®R, LUDWIG 

Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitution 


ROOKBINDER, SAUL 

Institutional Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitution 

West Coxsackie, New York 


BOSTIAN, RUSSELL A. 
Assistant Director 


New York Reception Center 
Elmirc, New York 


BOWMAN, CLEMENTINE L. 
Teacher 
Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


BOWMAN, GLADYS V. 
Head Teacher 
Federal Reformatory for Women 
Alderson, W. Va. 


BOYLE, DORSEY 

Instructor of Correspondence 
School 

Federal Reformatory 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


BREWER, DONALD D. 

Administrative Officer 

Technical & Corrective Services 
Branch 

U. S. Navy Department 

702 North Street 

falls Church, Va. 


PRIANS, LEE L. 

Supervisor of Vocational 
Training 

Federel Correctional Institu- 
tion 

Englewood, Colorado 


BRIGGS, HOWARD L. 

Assistant Director Vocational 
Education 

New York State Department of 
Cerrection 

Alfred E. Smith State Office 
Building 

Albany, New York 


BRIGHAM, WILLIAM C. 
Teacher 

Annadale State Farms 
Annadale, New Jersey 


BROWN, EDGAR J. 

Laundry Instructor 

California Vocational Institu- 
tion 

Lancaster, California 


BROWN, HALE H. 
Farm Supervisor 


‘United States Department of 


Justice 
Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D. C. 


BRUNTON, GEORGE Wm 

Instructor Trade Shop 

Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion 

Englewood, ‘Colorado 


BUCKALEW, ROBERT J. 
Teacher 

New Jersey Reformatory 
Rahway, New Jersey 


BUCKLEY, JOHN P. 
Supervisor of Education 
Attica Prison 

Attica, New York 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
(University of California) 

117 Library 

Berkeley 4, California 


BURKE, GERTRUDE D. 
Teacher 

State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey. 


BURKE, JOHN C. 

Warden 

Wisconsin State Prison 
Wisconsin 


BURNSIDE, JOHN M. 
Classification Officer 
Branch USDB, Camp Cooke 
Lompoc, California 


BURRIS, W. R. 

Educational Director 
Mississippi State Prison 
Parchman, Mississippi 
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BYFIELD, BERNICE 

Institutional Director of Edu- 
cation 

Westfield State Farms 

Bedford Fills, New York 


BYRNES, WALTER E. 
Secretary 

Central Guerd School 
Wallkill, New York 


California State Library 
Sacremento, California 


CHENAULT, PRICE 

Director of Education 

New York State Department of 
Correction 

Albany, New York 


CAHTLDERS, WILLIAM A. 

Supervisor of Educa- 
c1on 

Federal Reformatory 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


AY, DARWIN E. 
of Education 
POX 500 Michigan Reformatory 
“onia, Michigan 


(;.5SMMER, DONALD 

‘rector 

opartment of Correction 
ushington, D. Ce 


CLOSE, O. H. 

Momber Youth Authority 
State of California 
casramento 14, California 


COME, SETH JR. 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


CONRAD, LOYAL R. 
fvpervisor of Education 
1000 

Ei Reno, Oklahoma 


COOVER, . PAUL 

Extension and Visual Education 
Supervisor 

Box 500, Michigan Reformatory 

Ionia, Michigan 


CROSBY, HOWARD J. 
Teacher 

Annadale State Farms 
Annadale, New Jersey 


COTY, FRANCIS J. 

Director of Fducation 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


COZZENS, ADA P. 
Teacher 

State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


DAVID, JOSEPH F. JR. 

¥ditor "Correction" 

New York State Department of 
Correction 

Albany, New York 


DAVIES, WILLIAM L. 
Superintendent of Fducation 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
Joliet, Illinois 


DAVIS, CHARLES H. 

Assistant Supervisor Classifica- 
tion and 

Department of Welfare and Instl- 
tution 

Richmond, Virginia 


DOMOVICH, STEPHEN M. 
Teacher 

Annadale State Farms 
Annadale, New Jersey 


DONALDSON, ROY 

Vocational Drawing Instructor 
State Reformatory 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


DOOLING,; JAMES F. 
Assistant to Executive Director 
Osborne Association 
114 East 30th Street 
New York 16, New York 


DOUGHERTY, W. E. 
Director of Education 
Annadale State Farms 
Annadale, New Jersey 


DROJARSKI, GEORGE T. 

Institutional Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


EDDY, CLARANCE 
Teacher 

Elmira Reformatory 
Elmira, New York 


EDWARDS , FRANCES 

eacher 
Westfiela State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


FNGELHART, HERMAN D. 
scademic Instructor 
CO? South Hoff 

Reno, .Oklahoma 


LNEVER, KENNETH 


Shoe Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


‘ETHAN, ALFRED A. 


Assistant Director of Education 
Minnesota State Reformatory for 
Men 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 


‘VANS, LEE A. 
Academic Instructor 
1114 West London 
El Reno, Oklahome 


FENTON, NORMAN M. 

Chief, Classification Bureau 

California State Department of 
Corrections 

Sacramento, California 


FISH, LILLIAN V. 
Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


FITCH, FREDERICK A. 
Superintendent 
Rox 500 State Home for Boys 


Jamesburg, New Jersey 


FRANK, BENJAMIN 
Superintendent, Vocational 
Education and Training 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Rureau of Prisons 
Washington, D. C. 


GALWAY, EDWARD 

Executive Secretary 
Osborne Association 
114 East 30th Street 


-New York 16, New York 


GREEN, CHANNING H. 
Education Specialist 
Portsmouth Naval Base 
Disciplinary Barracks 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


GRIMES, MAUDE 
Teacher 
Westfield State Farms 


‘Bedford Hills, New York 


GUANERO, ROY 

Vocational Instructor 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Englewood, Colorado 


GUNN, KENNETH P. 
Education Officer 
Provincial Jail 
Regina Sask, Canada 
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HALL, DOROTHY 

Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


HALLAM, M. K. 

Assistant Educational Director 
Texas Prison System 
Huntsville, Texas 


HANNUM, ROPRERT R. 

Director Vocational Placement 
Osborne Association 

114 Fast %0th Street 

New York 16, New York 


HASSELBRING, HERB*®RT 

Vocational Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 

Ionia, Michigan 


HILL, J. Be 

Superintendent 

Alabama Boys Industrial School 
Birmingham 6, Alabama 


HOWLETT, VERZ 
academic Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
Michigan 


LIGHSON, OTIS 
<yinting Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
iunia, Michigan 


INDORFF, JANE 

Senool Teacher 

va.ifornia Vocational Insti- 
Sution 

Lancaster, California 


JOINSTON, CHARLES N. 
“Gaucational Supervisor 
Eox B 


c 


ceagoville, Texas 


JCINT UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Nezaville 4, Tennessee 
“cut Catherine Anderson 
Serials Librarian 
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JOSLIN, VERDIER D. 
Director of Music 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


JULIFF, FRED N. 
Recreation Director 
New Jersey Reformatory 
Rordentown, New Jersey 


KANTOR, DAVID 

Director of Classification 
Washington State Reformatory 
Monroe, Washington 


KATZ, ELIAS 

Chief Clinical Psychologist 

U. S. Naval Disciplinary Bar- 
racks 

Terminal Island 

San Pedro, California 


KEINATE, ERWIN 

Instructor 

N. Y. State Vocational Institute 
West Coxsackie, New York 


KEINATH, TRAUGOTT 

Instructor 

N. Y. State Vocational Institate 
West Coxsackie, New York 


KENDALL, GLENN M. 

Director 

New York State Reception Center 
Elmira, New York 


[NUDP, STANLEY A. 

Superviscr Vocational FEducatica 
D. C. Reformatory 
Box 25, Lorton, Virginia 


KREITNER, CFARLES B. 

Teccher 

New York State Vocational En- 
ecitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


KYSER, PAILPH 

Insteuctor of Related Work 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 
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KUHN, CLAYTON S. 
Teacher 
State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


LA POLT, CHARLES F. 

Correctional Institution 
Teacher 

Napanoch 

Hawarsing, New York 


LAURSEN, CHRIS A. 

Vocational Instructor . 

Federal Correctional Institu« 
tion 

Englewood, Colorado 


LAVACEK, W. S. 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


LETTAU, WALTER A. 
Vocational Teacher 
ctate Home for Boys 
Janesburg, New Jersey 


EWLS SARA G e 

Assistant 

Seleral Correction Institution 
"uzglewood, California 


LINGLE, SARA M. 
Teacher 


crate Home for Boys 
camesburg, New Jersey 


:ustructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


LONG, CALVIN D. 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


MCADOO, NAOMI 

Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


MCARTHUR, HELEN DE CORSE 

Superint endent 

Maryland State Reformatory for 
Women 

Jessup, Maryland 


MCCARTHY, MARY 

Teacher 

Westfield State Parms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


MACCORMICK, AUSTIN H. 
Fxecutive Director 
Osborne Association 
114 East 30th Street 
New York 16, New York 


MCCULLEY, JOSEPH 

Deputy Commissioner of Peni- 
tentiaries 

Department of Justice 

Ottawa, Canada 


MCDIVITT, C. BOYD 

Executive Secretary 

Prisoners Aid Association of 
Maryland 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 


MCDOWELL, ELLIOTT E. 
125, State House 


‘Department of Correction 


Commissioner 
Boston 33, Massachusetts 


MCGANN, THOMAS J. JR. 
Teacher 

New Jersey Reformatory 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


MCGRAW, AUGUST 

Librarian 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


MCHENRY, PAUL T. 

Supervisor, Instructor Training 
and Teaching Aids 

United States Bureau of Prisons 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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MCNAIR, JAMES E. 

Correctional Institution 
Teacher 

Institution for Male Defective 
Delinquents 

Napanoch, New York 


MCQUILLAN, CHARLES R. 

Vocational Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


MAESER, KARL G. 

Principal, Academic Department 
Idaho Industrial Training School 
Box 40 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


MAHAR, ANGELA 

Teacher 

“Westfield State Farms 
BRedford Hills, New York 


MARSHALL, H. E. 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


NCINTON, OLIN C. 

of Education 

~-deral Correctional Institu- 
tion 

“nglewood, Colorado 


MITCHELL, EDWINA (MRS) 
Associate Member 

Poard of Pardons and Parole 
"4 South Ripley Street 
Vontgomery, Alabama 


VWOORE, JOHN E. 
Dissector of Fducation 
State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


MOORE, CHARLES A. 

Institutional Educational 
Supervisor 

New York State Reception 
Center 

Elmira, New York 


MOORE, R. D. 

General Superintendent 
Indiana State Reformatory 
Pendleton, Indiana 


MARENO, SAMUEL 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


MORAN, CARL 

Principal 

State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


MUMBY, EARL 

Academic Teacher 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


NIOLICE, ALB*¥RT 
Tailor Instructor 
State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


O'CONNOR, MARY 

Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


ODELL, THEODORE H. 

Supervisor of Physical Education 
Soledad Medium Security Prison 
Box 30%, Gonzales, California 


OSTERHOUDT, DAVID G. 

Institutional Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


O'TOOLE, ROBERT J. 
Assistant Director General 


Bducation 

New York State Department of 
Correction 

Alfred ©. Smith State Office 
Building 


Albany, New York 
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OUTTEN, E. R. 

Director of Education 
Virginia State Penitentiary 
Richmond, Virginia 


OVERBAUGH, FRANCIS 

Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


OWEN, CLIFFORD E. 
Director of Education 
Box 122 

St. Charles, Illinois 


OWENS, CHESTER D. 

_ Institutional Education Direc- 
tor 

Elmira Reformatory 

Wimira, New York 


PARRISH, HELEN 

Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


PATRICK, ERNST W. 
Fducational Supervisor 
6456 South Miles 

Hs. Reno, Oklahoma 


PSLLER, FLORENCE B. 
Teacher 

Wastfield State Farms 
Pedford Hills, New York 


PRNNINGTON, JOHN De 

superintendent 

Pennsylvania Institution for 
Defective Delinquents 

Huntington, Pennsylvania 


PIRRINE, CHARLES J. 

Director of Fducation 
New Jersey Reformatory 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


PERRINE, MRS. FREDERICK S. 
Librarian 

tate Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


PERRY, LOUIS T. 

Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 4 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


POKINSKI, JOSEPH N. 

Lt. Comdr 

U. S. Naval Retraining Command 
Norfolk, Virginia 


PRIMKA, EDWARD 
Teacher 

State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


PYRAH, EVA 

Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


QUINN, JOHN F. 

Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


QUINN, WILBUR E. 
Supervisor of Physical Training 
New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 
West Coxsackie, New York 


REEVES, IRVING E. 

Supervisor of Vocational 
Training 

Federai Reformatory 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


REIDY, EDWARD P. 

Director 

Rhode Island Department of 
Sociel Welfare 

40 Fountain Street 

Providence 3, Re. I. 


RICHMOND, MARK S. 

Administrative Officer 

United States Department of 
Justice 

Bureau cf Prisons 

Washington 25, D. Ce 
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ROBINSON, RUTH L. 
Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


ROMINGER, FRED 

Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


ROSENBERGER, RALPH H. 
Director of Education 
Minnesota Reformatory for Men 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


ROUSE, JOSEPH 

Instructor 

Yew York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


RCWAN, ALFRED J. 

Supervisor of Prison Education 
California State Prison 

San Quentin, California 


RUDERMAN, VICTOR 
Advisory Supervisor 


Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion 


Danbury, Connecticut 


ALFRED T. 

o3istant Bducational Director 
Lastern State Penitentiary 
Graterford, Pennsylvania 


FISSEL, ERNEST 

Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Pe2dford Hills, New York 


SiLFRANKE, EMMA 
Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


SCaNLON, CHARLES J. 
Superintendent of Education 
Wellkill Prison 

Wallkill, New York 


SCARBOROUGH, DONALD | 

Superintendent 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 


West Coxsackie, New York 


SCHAUBACH, CLARENCE J. 
Guard Instructor 
State Reformatory 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


SCHLEGEL, RUDOLPH K. JR. 
Teacher 

Annadale State Farms 
Annadale, New Jersey 


SCHNUR, Prof. A. C. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


SEIDEL, ROY H. 

Instructor 

California Institution for Men 
Chino, California 


SEVERANCE, JOHN 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


SIER, HARRIET CLARK 
Teacher 

Westfield State Farms 
Bedford Hills, New York 


SKINNER, EARL D. (Capt.) 

Vocational Training Officer 

Branch U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks 

New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


SMITH, PEARL 

Academic Elementary Instructor 
Box 500 Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


SPANGLER, EDWARD 
Wood Shop Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 
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SPECTOR, HERMAN K. 
Senior Librarian 
California State Prison 
San Quentin, California 


SPEELMAN, JACOB 

Secondary School Supervisor 
Box 500 Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


SPENCER, GERALD G. 

Superintendent 

Youth Authority, Fricot Ranch 
School 

San Andreas, California 


STALLINGS, HAROLD L. 

Care and Treatment Officer 
Los Angeles County Jail 
Los Angeles, California 


STEINMAN, LELAND S. 

Supervisor of Academic In= 
struction 

California State Prison 

San Quentin, California 


STEWART, GEORGE A. . 

Institutional Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 


West Coxsackie, New York 


STRAUB, CHARLES 

instructor’ 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


STUBKJAER, MYRTLE 

Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries 

Division of Public Institutions 

410 Globe Building 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


SYRACUSE, ANGELO 

Supervisor of Education 

Institution for Male Defective 
Delinquents 

Napanoch, New York 


SZLINSKY, STEPHEN J. 
Teacher 

Annadale State Farms 
Annadale, New Jersey 


TAYLOR, CARROL T. 

Director of Classification 
and Education 

State Department of Welfare 
Institutions 

Richmond, Virginia 


TILLINGHAST, HENRY V. 
Academic Instructor 
519 S. Hadden 

Fl Reno, Oklahoma 


TRESSIDER, BUFORD E. 
Chief of Shop 

621 South Miles 

El Reno, Oklahoma 


TUBBS, WILLIAM C. 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


UNITED STATES DISCIPLINARY 
BARRACKS 


Information and Education 
Officer 


New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


UNITED STATES DISCIPLINARY 
BARRACKS 


Vocational Training Officer 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Bureau of Public Administration 
Library 117 
Berkeley 4, California 


VAN LOAN, GRANT 

Instructor 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 
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WAGNER, ALBERT C. 

Assistant Director 

Division of Classification and 
Education 

Department of Institutions and 
Agencies 

Trenton, New Jersey 


WALLER, JOHN E. 

Supervisor Vocational Education 
Bureau of Prisons 

Washington 25, D. C. 


WARD, CLYDE P. 

Instructor Trade Shop 

Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion 

Englewood, Colorado 


WEINBURG, HUGH 

Machine Shop Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


WELLER, XAVIER 

Vocational Parber Instructor 
State Reformatory 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


WENZLOFF, EDVARD F. 

Director of Fducation 

New Jersey State Frison Farm 
Rahway, New Jersey 


WEST, ROLLO A. 

Teacher 

New York State Vocational In- 
stitute 

West Coxsackie, New York 


WILCOX, ROBERT G. 

Correctional Officer 

Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion 

Englewood, Colorado 


WILLIAMS, JOHN E. 
Printing Instructor 
State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


WILSON, JAMES F. 

Director of Education 

Maryland State Reformatory for 
Males 

Breathedsville, Maryland 


WINDSOR, WILBUR C. 
Chairman 

Texas State Prison 
Tyler, Texas 


WINES, LYLE GEORGE 

Supervisor of Vocational In- 
struction 

California Institution for Men 

Chino, California 


WORMLEY, LORENTZ E. 
Supervisor of Education 
Department of Corrections 
Sacramento, California 


YEPSEN, LLOYD N. 
Director of Classification 
and Education 
Denertment of Institutions and 
Agencies 
Trenton, New Jersey 


YOUELL, RICE M. 

Director 

Division of Corrections 

Department of Welfare and 
Institutions 

429 South Belvedere Street 

Richmond, Virginia 


CHIEF OF THE ACQUISITION DI- 
VISION 

The New York Public Library 

Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York 

Attention: Mr. Hall 
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